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for which he had applied. The Idaho freshman replied that he knew all about banking and its functions.
"What's your experience?" Wagner asked.
'Tve had an important personal relationship with several banks," Taylor replied.
"Were you a vice president, perhaps ?"
"No."
"A cashier?"
"No."
"A teller or a clerk?"
"No."
"What, then?" finally asked the puzzled Wagner.
"I was a depositor," Taylor replied.
He got the appointment.
Glen Taylor, no matter what people in Boise or Pocatello, Idaho, may tell you, is not a clown, not a hillbilly, not a buffoon. On the contrary he is an extremely serious man. He has a nice dry wit, abundant common sense, fertility of mind, and a modest enough sense of showmanship. Above all his character shows pertinacity of almost incredible dimensions. Bilbo sneered at him once that he might make a senator in "about five years," but he has already proved himself one of the most useful senators the country has.
Taylor's career is picaresque to say the least. He was born in Portland, Oregon, in 1904, and brought up in the hamlet of Kooksia, Idaho, one of the eight children of a retired Texas ranger who was also a minister. He quit school when he was twelve, and has never had any formal education since. The contrast to his friend Wayne Morse, an intellectual by profession, is immense. Taylor got into show business while still in his teens. The family was hard up and full of acting talent, and several of the brothers joined to make a troupe that went all over the West, playing repertory in a casual sort of way. Taylor met a young actress named Dora Pike while with a musical comedy company in Montana, and married her. They set up an organization known as the Glendora Players, and went right on barnstorming. Taylor played every kind of role, from romantic lead to comedian.
Then two things happened: the talkies and the depression. Between them they practically put Glendora out of business. The company shriveled from twenty to four and, in the end, to compete with the talkies, Taylor had to try to pack more and more thrills into an evening. One triumph imposed by bitter circumstance was a production of Ten Nights in a Barroom, rewritten for a cast of four.
"And during all this time I began to see all the misery/' Taylor told me when I called on him in Washington. "It was in the early 30*8. Kids didn't have proper clothes in winter. People came up to us, half starving